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NEW STATUS IN A.L.A. REPORTED AT MIDWINTER MEETING 


Ten members of the Committee and one guest were pre= 
sent at the midwinter business meeting held at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel in Chicago on February 1, 1°57. 
Among the matters discussed there was one which 
should interest all our readers, especially the lie 
brarians -- the status of the Committee within the 
newly reorganized American Library Association. 


As many of you may know, one of the newly created 
divisions of ALA is the Adult Education Division, 

It is our good fortune to come under the wing of 
this division. "Good fortune," because this group 
fully understands the importance of the work that 
the Joint Committee is doing and is eager to forward 
it in any way possible. It may even be that we will 
have a small share in the money that this division 
may have to disposc of. But the most important as-= 
pect is that we are to continue as a "joint" commit- 
tee with representatives from labor unions, workers! 
education, and of course libraries. We will be free 
to recommend new members to the committee; for the 
time being we will be able to continue the Newsletter, 
and we are to plan our own session for the coming 
conference in Kansas City. 


We feel that this new status gives us not only great- 
er strength and freedom, but also a greater challenge 
to demonstrate the importance of labor-library cooper= 
ation in carrying forward service to labor groups. 


Dorothy Kuhn Oko 
Chairman 
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A LABOR=LIBRARY GET=TOGiTHER IN CHICAGO 


At the suggestion of John Cosgrove, who is Assistant Director of Education, AFL-CIO, 
Eugene Moats, Director of the AFL-CIO Regional Office in Chicago, invited a group 

of local, regional and state Educational directors and other union officers to meet 
with Irene Peterson, Chief, Social Science and Business departmont, Chicago Public 
Library, represontatives of University labor programs, and some mombers of the Joint 
Committee, on Fobruary 1 in Chicago. The purpose of the mocting was to stimulate 
cooperation between labor and libraries throughout the state. Highteen persons 

were present among whom there were nine union representatives. 


John Cosgrove explained briefly that we had come together to explore ways of promote 
ing a closer relationship between libraries and labor. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee, oxplained that the chief aim of the Committee is to help 
develop a two-way or converging road between unions and libraries. She pointed out 
that it is important for labor to discover and make known its needs and for librare 
ians to get acquainted with their local labor people and to try to interpret to them 
the services which libraries can give. 


Miss Peterson told of some of the steps she has takon along this two-way road. One 
of these has been an annual Labor Day exhibit for which she solicits material from 
local unionse She also spoke of the need to get more current materials by and about 
unions for use with the general public and especially with young people whose inter- 
est in labor topics seems to be increasing. 


Dick Kendziorski, of the Michigan Industrial Union Council (CIO) sounded a discour- 
aging note when he told of the lack of response with which his efforts to get CIO 
publications into school and public libraries had met. On the other hand, he had 
found that smaller libraries willingly accepted gifts in the form of books or money 
for purchase of books in the field of labor. Mrs. Backer, of the Enoch Pratt Library 
in Baltimore, explained that often libraries are handicapped by iack of funds, snacc, 
staff, or all three, and that they follow the most vocal demands rather than some 

of the less urgently oxpressed necds of the community. 


Each person present was thon asked for suggestions as to weys to stimulate labor= 
library cooperation, The idca of forming a labor advisory committec was debated with 
Agnes Douty of Roosevelt University leading the affirmative, and Irwin Klass, editor 
of the Federation News, Chicago AFL, leading the negative. Mr. Klass agreed that 
librarians need the help of unions in selecting and promoting materials but he fclt 

a more informal relationship would be healthiere John Cosgrove, acting as moderator, 
expressed the belicf that an informal committee of local union pcople with an intere 
ested librarian could do a great deal of constructive worke Vic Gotbaum, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, felt thet such a committce could help uncover the needs cf labore He 
pointed out that union people can only be interested in reading about things which 
are of direct concern to them. Tony Weinlein of the Building Service Employees 

Union suggested that librarians take advantage of Labor Month to make contact with 
local unions, asking them for an opportunity to speak to them about library servicese 
Orlie Pell, American Labor Education Service, thought this idea might meet with a 
better response if the librarian came with concrete proposals such ss a film program 
or a talk on some new labor books. She also omphasized the importanco of labor's 
being aware of the things they need and can obtain through their local library. 
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The two representatives of the Community Service Agencies, Lawrence Keller and 
Paul Iaccino agreed that it could and should be the responsibility of the C.S.A. 
locally and throughout the state to call attention of trade unionists to the 
fact that the library is their own agency, from which they can seek help. Mr. 
Donahue, Librarian at the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the 
University of Illinois urged that librarians need to be educated to consider 
labor as an important segment of the conmunity, since most of them by experience 
and education have no knowledge of trade unionism. Carl Megel, President of the 
American Federation of Teachers, concurred in this feclinge 


Mr. Moats suggested that perhaps the best way to handle the business of bringing 
labor and librarians together in the state would be to brief the regional officers 
so that on their visits to different communities they could bring the message to 
both labor representatives and librarians wherever the opportunity presented itself. 
Edward Haines, also of the Regional office, and Ellsworth Smith, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Illinois CIO, agreed that this wes a very practical suggestion which they 
would try to implement with the help of Miss Peterson and John Cosgrove. Mrs. Oko 
offered the help of the Joint Committee in furthcring this program or any other 

that might be devised to develop botter library-labor cooperation. 


by Dorothy Kuhn 9ko, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups 


LOCAL UNION LEADERS VIEW LIBRARY SuRVICE 


Everyone is surveying union membors' opinions these days, so wo thought the Joint 
Committee should "got into the act." A questionnaire concerning library service 
to local unions was filled in by 39 local union cfficcrs attending the University 
of Chicago's Union Leadership Training Programe The opinions of these local 
officers should be of some valve to librarians who wish to work with people in 
the same positions in their communities, though it should be kept in mind that 
some of these respondents have been exposed to as much as a year and a half of 
University-level training. The majority, 30 of the 39, have been in the cless 
for about six months, 


The leaders were asked to rank ten possible services in order of their value to 
the local union. Ten respondents failed to rank the items, although they checked 
from 4 to 10 of the suggestions in cach case. Of those who did rank their choices, 
the top six, counting rankings of 1, 2, and 3 togethcr, were as follows: 


ITEM TOTAL RANK BREAKDOWN 
1 2 3 





Provide background material for contract negotiations 16 8 2 6 
Loan films for union mectings 15 5 7 3 
Arrange loan of materials for union training programs 13 3 4 6 
Speak to local meetings or training classes about 

reading materials and library services 9 
Arrange film discussion programs 9 
Provide special material on subjects such as older 

workers or health and welfare plans, for use by 

officers, or for education programs 
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Disregarding the rankings, the total number of checks for cach item was as follows: 


Arrange loan of materials for union training programs 54 
Provide background matcrials for contract negotictions 53 
Loan films for union moetings 53 
Provide special materials on subjccts such as older workers or health 

and welfare programs, for use by cfficers, or for educstion programs 32 
Put exhibits in the library about unions 27 
Arrange film discussion programs 27 
Speak to local meetings or training classes about reading materials 

and library services 26 
Set up lending libraries or deposit collections in the union 

headquarters 
Put up exhibits at local meetings (on subjects you suggest) 
Give telephone reference or information service 
Other 

l. Establish sections dealing with labor literature 

2e Provide information to high school students about labor and the 

part it has played in the development of the cowtry 
3e Publish a list of books on professionals and unions 


To the question, "Have you ever used a public library in comection with your union 
work?" 18 leaders answered yese Most of these said they had used it to get refer= 
ence material, to read on labor history, public opinion on labor end unions, etce 
One person had obtained "reference materials of verious sorts for publications or 
class instruction," another "received reference pamphlets on pension programs,” and 
another got information on railroad laws. The library had been used by one person 
“in the preparation of a written article on public relations in management and 


unions," and by another "to find information regarding arbitration board. None 
available." 


Finally, we asked, "If you were a librarian, and wanted to make the library useful 
to union groups, how would you go about it?" The 32 replies to this question 
centered mainly on the idea of contacting the union or the union officers to find 
out about their nceds and to inform them of library services, Reading lists or 
written desoriptions of the material and services available were also suggestede 
One person said "Sct up a special section with all books regarding labor in this 
section," and another recommended in addition, "Select books that are easily read," 
and "Maintain as olose as possible a current library on union activitics." 


As a sub-question, we then asked "What steps would you take to get in touch with 
union officers and learn their needs?" Here, plaming a meeting for union repre= 
sentatives, inviting officers to the library, and visiting union meetings were 
suggested, as well as using mail, telephone, or personal visits to contact officers. 
One reply said simply "Get a union directory and start phoning," 


The final sub-question was "How would you make sure your services would be useful, 
and not just ‘'window-dressing'?" Many replies emphasized that the librarian must 
know the subject and be able to deal intelligently with it, and that he must be 
familiar with the union member's needs. Other replies mentioned follow-up intere 
views or questionnaires, occasional attendance at union meetings, and "keep a 
running account and perpetual record of inquiries and use of material." 


“ 





One reply in particular outlines a thorghtful proposal for the librerian, in ree 
sponse to the above three questions: 


1. I might invite union leaders te visit the librery for a got acquaintcd toure 
Then discuss a possible program of assistance with theme 

2e Call in person on unicn leaders {the nearer the top in the area the better) 
and try to get contact with others through him. 

3e I'm not sure I could. It would depend in large part on the willingness of 
the union members to cooperate and encourage other members to use facilities; 
the nearness of the union headquarters to the library; the education level 
of the unionists, otc. A consistent effort is about the best guerantec of 
SUCCESS. 


BOOKS FOR YOUR LABOR COLLECTION 


This section presents abstracts of several recent books on various aspects of the 
labor field. We hope they will help you decide whether or not to buy these books, 
and help you to use them effectively. 


LABOR ON THE MARCH, Edward Levinson. University Books, Inc. 
1956, 299pp. (404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Ne. Ye $3.50) 


In light of the recent unification of the AFL and CIO, the reprinting of this book, 
written 20 years ago, may be of intorest. Labor on the March presents an on-the= 
spot description of the split in the ranks of the AFL and the formation of the Com= 
mittce for Industrial Organization under the leadership of John L. Lewise The now 
printing includes an introduction by Walter P, Revther and a Forcword by James T. 
Farrell. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LABOR? James Myers and Harry W. 
Laidler. The John Day Company, 1956, 30ipp. (62 W. 45th 
St., Now York 36, Ne. Ye $4.75) 


James Myors, author of Do You Know Labor? and Earry W. Laidler, exccutive director 
of the League for Industriel Democracy, present in this book a survey of American 
Labor designed for the general render whose interest may have been aroused by recent 
discussion centered around the AFL-CIO merger, “It is hoped," state the authors, 
"That this book may be of service in promoting public understanding, and may suggest 
ways of peaceful and constructive industrial progress in harmony with our American 
ideals of democracy." Eighteen chapters deal with various aspects of American 
labor, including, GAW, welfare funds, profit sharing, civil liberties, labor and 
education, labor on the international front, religion and labor, and workers as 
citizens, as well as union contracts, structure and functions of unions, and labor 
history. The book includes an extensive bibliography, a directory of agencies 
dealing with labor and economics, and a directory of labor unions. 
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AFL~CIO: LABOR UNITED. Arthur J. Goldberg. McGraweHill Book 
Co. 1956, 319pp. (330 We 42nd St., New York 36, NeY. $5.00) 


Arthur J. Goldberg, who was general counsel for the CIO during tho merger negotia= 
tions, has written this book as an unofficial and personal documentation of this 
period ond an analysis of the problems of labor unity. He traces the early history 
of the American Labor movement and discusses the AFL#CIO split in 1936; but the 
major pert of the book is concerned with the scarch for © basis for reunion, the 
achievement of unity, the structure and functions of the merged organization, and 
the probloms that confront it. A detailed analysis of the new constitution, its 
complete text, the mergor agreement, the noeraiding agreement, and other documents 
are included. 


THE LABOR POLICY OF THE FREE SOCIETY. Sylvester Petro. Ronald 
Press Coe, 1957¢ $5.00 


A former steel worker, who once helped promote union activity in a steel mill, has 
set forth some new ideas for tightening controls on labor unions. He says that the 
present labor laws are ineffective in preventing violence and coercion by unionse 
This controversial book suggests more authority for the states, more freedom of 
speech for employers, and abolishment of the NLRB. Mr. Petro is a professor at 
New York University and a specialist in labor law, 


INTELLECTUALS IN LABOR UNIONS: ORGANIZATIONAL PRESSURES ON 
PROFESSIONAL ROLES. Harold L. Wilensky. The Free Press, 1956, 
336 poe (Glencoe, Ill. $6.00) 


"It is the main purpose of this study to describe the operations of trade unions 
and the job of the staff expert in a way that will contribute to our lmowledge of 
organizational life in general." It is focused on the international headquarters 
of unions of 50,000 members or more, and their use of experts. The expert is de= 
fined as a hired staff man, responsible to elected officials, who brings speciale 
ized information and skills to his job. There has beon much speculation regarding 
the power, influence, and indispensability of these cxpertse 


THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM: AN INSIDE PICTURE OF LABOR UNIONS 
TODAY. Jack Barbashe Harper, 1956, 465pp. $5.00 


Barbash, who writes from the point of view of one who has been a union member and 
staff official, as well as government employee and teacher, has designed his book 
around the major functions of present-day unions: organizing, internal adminise- 
tration, collective bargaining, strikes, politics, the use of technicians, and 

the impact of leadershipe He also includes sections on the values, ideals and 
goals of unions, labor and public pslicy, and the "pathology" of unions -- rackete 
cering and Communist penctratione 





UNION DEMOCRACY, THE INTERNAL POLICIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. Seymour Martin Lipset, Martin A, Trow, 
end James 8S. Coleman. The Free Press, 1956, 455pp. $6.50 


"In few areas of political life is the discrepancy between the formal juridical 
guarantees of democratic procedure and the actual practice of oligarchic rule so 
marked as in private or voluntary organizations such as trade unions." But there 
is one outstanding oxccption to this "iron law of oligarchy" among American trade 
unionse It is the International Typographical Union, which has a long-standing 
tradition of active membership participation, of contests for union office which 
frequently result in changes in administration and subsequent changes in policys 
and which has a two-party system. ‘The purpose of the authors is to analyze the 
identifiable factors which have contributed to this unusual situation. 


WHEN LABOR VOTES, A STUDY OF AUTO WORKERS. Arthur Kornhauser, 
Albert J, Mayer, and Harold L. Sheppard. University Books, Inc. 
1956, 352pp. (404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Ne Ye $5.00) 


Is there 2 labor vote? Are union members in agreement with their leaders on basic 
union political goals? Or are the political activities of unions only top-level 
maneuverings without mass following? Does the typical member have any enthusiasm 
for a labor political program? In «en attempt to shed some light on these questions, 
the authors accepted 2 "no strings attached" grant from the UAW to conduct a study 
of the political activities of UAW members in the Detroit arene Results are based 
on interviews of 1000 members conducted immediately before the 1952 election and 

on a small number of post-election follow-up interviews. Chapters are "How They 
Voted and Why," "Campaign Influences," "Political Orientation and Political Inter= 


est," "Attitudes related to Political Behavior," and "Four Types of UAW Members" 
(prolabor politicals to non-labor politicals). 


NEW EDITIONS 
SEVENTY YEARS OF LIF AND LABOR. Samuel Gompers. Ed. by Philip 
Taft and John A. Sessions. New York, Dutton, 1956. $4.50 


LABOR IN AMERICA. Harold Faulkner and Mark Starr. Oxford Book 
Co., 1957 


REFERENCE 
AMERICAN LABOR UNION PERIODICALS: A GUIDE TO THEIR LOCATION. 
Bernard G, Naas and Carmelita S, Sakr, Compilers. Published 
for the Committee of University Industrial Relations Librarisns 
by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1956, 175ppe. (Corncll University, Ithaca, Ns Y. $7.00) 
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UNION LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PROGRAM 


Currently some 20 universities and a larger number of unions conduct full time pro- 


grams of labor education with the subject matter covering every conceivable topics 
and the length of the programs showing the samc degree of diversity. 
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For eight years the University of Chicago's Union Research and Education Projects 
has emphasized almost exclusively one type of program; the nine-month "Union 
officers Programe" This program, consisting of about 100 hours of classroom dise- 
cussion is probably the longest continuous labor education program in the United 
States that does not take the participants away from their work. It is held on 
the campus of the University and meets one night a week, for three hours, from 
October through Junee Students in the program include a wide cross-section of 
unionists == both in terms of office held and in terms of unions representede 
Eligible for the class arse any union officers, whether they be stewards or staff 
functionaries. However to increase the diversity of the unions represented, no 
more than 3 participants from any one international union are permitted to enroll 
in the same class, As a result a typical class now being conducted includes 
stewards, business agents, committecmen, local union presidents, and a union 
staff attorney. Unions represented in the same program include the Teachers, 
Stcelworkers, Auto Workers, Teamsters, Barbcrs, Packinghouse Workers, Building 
Service Workers, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, etoe Total enrollment is 
limited to no more then 25 students per closse 


An informal atmosphere is maintained, emphasizing the discussion method and the 
exchange of ideas and opinions. instructors for the course come from the Univere 
sity, the community and unions. Continuity for the program is provided by a co= 
ordinator who attends all the sessions and acts ss the discussion leader in a 
large portion of the sessions. Hight broad topics form the basis of the programs 
Union Administration, Labor Law, Labor History, Collective Bargaining, Economics, 
Political Activities, World Affairs, Community Activities, Human Relations, and 


Discussion Leadership Trainings 


Very early in the program the students are introduced to the University's Industrial 
Relations Library. A staff librarian explains the library to them, what is availe 
able, and how to utilize the services offered. Throughout the program the studonts 
are supplied reading lists of books and pamphlets available in the library and 
appropriate to the topic under discussione Though little formal reading is required 
in this program the students are urged to make use of the library, and many doe 


The underlying philosophy of the Union Officers Program is that the key to vigor= 
ous and well-functioning unionism lies in the type of leadership the local union 
hase The local union leadership comes into contact on a day-toeday basis with the 
rankeand=-file membership as well as the upper echelons of union leadership. It is 
of vital importanoe that the local union leadership provide a constructive and ine 
telligent link between the two extreme levels of the organizatione The local union 
leadership is the first level of leadership, and has a thorough understending of 
ond sympathy with the problems and attitudes of the membershipe 


One of the primary goals of the Union Officers Program, thon, is to help the union 
officer become more aware, not of his day-to-day responsibilities, but of his role 
in tho overall collective bargaining relationshipe In addition, it is important 
that the leadership realize where the union fits in as far as our democratic socioty 
is concerned == how his actions and decisions can and do affect the community in 
which the union is located. In other words, the goal of the course is not to teach 
the participants the "how" of things, but rather the "why" -- how to formulate 
questions, rather than look for pat answers. 











This year an Advanced Union Officers Progrem has been added to the labor education 
work of the Union Research and Education Projects. This program is open for regise 
tration only to those who have successfully completed the basio Union Officers 
Programe Like the first year progrem, the Advanced program runs from October 
through June, meeting one night each week for three hourse 


The basic purpose of the Advanced Program is to enable the participants to assess 
critically what is known about human behavior and industrial civilization, and 
relate this to the problems currently faced by unions and to what the future holds 
for them. The program is not strictly a social science course, nor is it one in 
union leadership training. Rather it may be thought of as an attempt to draw 
together what is known about human behavior and the society in which we live, and 
decide what this tells us about unions and union members, both of which are a 
vitel part of our society. Some of the problom areas considered in the Advanced 
Program are: The Union, the Members, and Managemcont; Man as an Individual; Man 
and his Culture; Human Interaction; and Special Problem Areas such as Public 
Opinion and Communication, Labor Educaticn, Propaganda, Civil Liberties, Race 
Relations, Atomic Enorgy, and the Changing American Socictye 


The discussion method is used throughout the Advanced Program just as in the basic 
Union Officers Program; however there is considerable outside reading required and 
several popular plays will be read in class (eeze, Death of a Salesman), and a 
term research project structured for each studente 


The Advanced Program extends the labor education programs of the Union Research 

and Education Projects to two full years, and through this extension, broad subject 
areas which there was not time to discuss in the oneeycar program are now being 
covered. This makes a total of over 200 hours of classroom participation available 
for those union officers in the two-year programe 


For many of the participants, this is the first oxperience in a University setting, 
and from the reception the program has had, it has beon a pleasant onee Since 
organized labor plays such an important role in our national, social, political and 
economic lifc, the type of programs offcred by university labor education grouvs 
are helping to fulfill the needs of local union leadership in an area which was 
previously left untouched and was accepted as being the "natural" order of thingse 


John W. McCollum, Director 
Union Research and Education Project 
University of Chicago 


NOTES FROM THE EDITOR 


First, a correction and apology. We were extremely pleased to have the excellent 
article in the last issue on "THE MUTUAL CHALLENGE OF LIBRARY SERVICES TO LABOR" 
and we apologize for the fact that the author's name was inadvertently omitted in 
the typinge The article is by JOHN E. COSGROVE, Assistant Director, Department of 
Education, AFL-CIO, 


IN COMING ISSUES, articles by Joseph Mire, Orlie Pell, and Carl Megel will appoare 
Plans for the summer conference in Kansas City and supplementary material on the 
topics to be covered there, will also be presented. 


oH « 








THIS IS YOUR NEWSLETTER § { The editor is anxious to make it useful to you. If 
you have suggestions or material for future issues, please send thom alonge ‘Your 
comments and criticisms on this issue will be sincerely appreciated. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 1956=1957 
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Wisconsin (1958) 

Sylvia Cline, Greenwich Public Library, Greenwich, Connecticut (1957) 

John E, Cosgrove, Assistant Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO, 815 16th 
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America, 99 University Place, New York 3, New York (AFL-CIO) 
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